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THE VICAR OF MORWENSTOW 

As we left our carriage and walked down the lane towards the 
Sea, we could discern two gray towers rising above the bare hills 
along the coast and surrounded by a few stunted sycamores. 
This was the goal of our pilgrimage, Morwenstow. A spot more 
out of the world it would have been difficult to find. For miles 
inland the country is bleak and barren, wind-swept and forbid- 
ding, and what few trees and bushes are to be seen, bend away 
from the Sea, as if cowering before an expected blow from his 
mighty hand. 

Cornwall was once a sacred land, like Ireland, and towns and 
villages bear the names of saints and missionaries. Of these 
was the Welsh saint, Morwena, who lived and taught in a cell 
in this cleft in the rocky coast. When she lay dying in the glen, 
she asked her companions to lift her up in their arms that her 
eyes might rest on her native Wales and its blue hills, just over 
the Severn Sea. On a clear day one can see the Welsh hills 
upon which rested the eyes of Saint Morwena; and this side of 
those hills, Lundy's Isle, once the stronghold of pirates; to the 
west the Atlantic piles up its wrath and scorn against the granite 
rocks, and far to the southeast loom the Tors of Dartmoor, and 
this side of them, the church towers of Kilkhampton Church, 
where the bones of the Granvilles lie sleeping. 

It was to this church of Morwenstow, thus situate at the head 
of the valley running down to the Severn Sea, that Robert 
Stephen Hawker came as Vicar in 1834, bringing with him his 
wife, whom he had married when a student at Oxford, and who 
was only twenty-one years his senior, one year older than his 
mother. Church and parish were in a state of decay when 
Hawker appeared on the scene. Cornwall had been a favorite 
soil for the followers of Wesley and most of the inhabitants had 
become Dissenters. Hawker thus describes his people and his 
work : "My people were a mixed multitude of smugglers, wreck- 
ers, and dissenters of various hue. A few simple-hearted farmers 
had clung to the gray old sanctuary of the church and the tower 
'3 
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that looked along the Sea, but the bulk of the people had become 
followers of the great preacher of the last century who came 
down into Cornwall and persuaded the people to alter their sins. 
Mine was a perilous warfare. If I had not, like the apostle, to 
'fight with wild beasts at Ephesus,' I had to soothe the wrecker, 
to persuade the smuggler, and to 'handle serpents,' in my inter- 
course with adversaries of many a kind." 

These "followers of the great preacher" Hawker hated with a 
most perfect and unchristian hatred. Next to them, he hated 
the Evangelicals of his own communion. It is related of him 
that he once inquired of Dissenters the reason for their reluctance 
in coming to him to make arrangements for burials. They an- 
swered, "Well, sir, we thought you objected to burying Dis- 
senters." "Not at all," said Hawker, "I should be only too glad 
to bury you all." 

The new Vicar took great pride and interest in building again 
the walls of this Cornish Zion. His own vicarage he built a little 
to the west of the church, in a spot where he had seen the lambs 
taking shelter from the wind, not that the house might be shel- 
tered from the winds, but that the refuge of the lambs should 
typify the vicarage, the sheltering place of the flock. This bit 
of his history introduces us to the nature of the man. He was 
a mystic, a symbolist, and in all the figures and carvings of his 
church, and in all the incidents of the day, he saw the reflection 
of Christian truth. Demons and angels were as real to him as 
they were to St. Francis. His barn, unlike his vicarage, was 
built in a spot exposed to the fury of the Atlantic winds. When 
his neighbors remonstrated with him, he assured them that no 
harm could come to his barn for he had put the sign of the cross 
on it. In a few days the gales unroofed it, but Hawker explained 
the occurrence by saying that the Devil was so enraged at seeing 
the sign of the cross on the barn that he tore off the roof. 

The church consists of two aisles and a nave, dating back to 
the 16th century. The arches are heavy Norman, the oaken 
benches richly carved and a vine embraces the pillars and runs 
along the moulding. Among the graves is that of a priest who 
lies, not like the flock with their feet to the east, that they may 
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greet the Resurrection Morn, but with his head to the east and 
his feet to the west, that in the Resurrection Day he may face 
those for whom he must give an account. 

Here the gifted and eccentric Vicar read his lessons and offered 
his sacrifices and preached his sermons. At the altar he was 
attended by nine cats who walked with him from the vicarage, 
and sometimes by a dog as well. One of the cats was excom- 
municated and suffered expulsion from the holy place because she 
devoured a mouse during a service. In his ministrations Hawker 
wore blood-red gloves. He had to pass from the chancel into 
the pulpit by a very narrow gate, through which he could just 
manage to squeeze himself. He likened it to the camel going 
through the eye of the needle. With all his symbolism and 
ritualism, questions must have suggested themselves to his par- 
ishioners when they saw him scratching the neck of one of the 
cats when reading the prayers, or heard him call out to the sexton 
who was ringing the bell during service, "Now, Tom, three for 
the Trinity and one for the Blessed Virgin!" But this must be 
considered together with the fact that he quite frequently knocked 
the hat off the head of a visitor who happened to put that article 
on before reaching the door. 

Hawker had a marriage service all his own. Before blessing 
the ring he tossed it three times into the air. The symbolism of 
this was never made clear; but one of his biographers has sug- 
gested that he meant by it to express the idea that marriage was 
a toss-up. 

In preaching, he would read a verse or two of the lesson, and 
then with a pencil hanging to his buttons, would mark the place 
and begin to speak. He must have read his sermons occasionally, 
for he speaks of having given twelve manuscripts for a young 
boar. At another time, very anxious to secure a good crop of 
turnips, he sowed the garden with the ashes of burned sermons. 
The crop was a total failure. He attributed it to the admixture 
of the ashes of a few of his grandfather's sermons, they being 
heterodox. 

His deep voice was well suited to vie with the roar of the sea, 
and he could talk from one farm to another, His dress was as 
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peculiar as his speech and manner. Black he abhorred, and the 
only black articles he wore were his socks. His dress was as 
unlike the formal habit of his brethren as he could make it, for 
he said, "I don't make myself look like a waiter out of place, or 
an unemployed undertaker." His coat was a long-tailed affair 
of claret color, his boots like a seaman's ; for a cassock he wore 
a blue-knitted jersey, decorated with medallions, and with stitches 
to represent the piercings of the spear that wounded the side of 
Jesus. All this was surmounted by a brimless hat, like that of a 
Cossack, the hat, he said, conforming to the style of a Greek 
bishop. 

Hawker had a more than local reputation for story-telling and 
repartee. During a heated political campaign, a candidate speak- 
ing at one of the meetings in Cornwall declared with vehemence, 
"I will never be priest-ridden !" Hawker was in the crowd, and 
hastily writing a few lines on a piece of paper, handed them up 
to the speaker. The lines were as follows: 

Thou ridden ! No ! That shall not be, 

By prophet or by priest ! 
Balaam is dead, and none but he 

Could choose thee for his beast. 

At a clerical gathering Hawker was once compelled to sit 
through a sermon by a Low Churchman. In the midst of the 
sermon, a cock crew in a nearby barnyard, whereupon Hawker 
nudged his neighbor and whispered, "This fellow is denying his 
Lord." 

In his early days he was famed as a practical joker. At Bude 
on moonlight nights, he would swim out to the rocks and with 
seaweed draped around his head and falling down his back, and 
his legs wrapped in oil-skins, would sit combing his locks, and 
with his mirror flash the moonlight in the faces of the gaping 
crowd on the shore. The crowd continued to grow in numbers 
and wonder, until one night Hawker ended his performance with 
an unmistakable "God save the Queen !" and dived into the sea. 

In 1848 Tennyson paid a visit to Morwenstow. "I hear," he 
said, "that there are larger waves there than on any other part 
of the British coast, and must go thither and be alone with God." 
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He cannot have been disappointed either in the magnitude of 
the waves or the solitude of that coast. Hawker was in some 
doubt as to his visitor, until he heard him quote, after seeing the 
Tonacombe fall over the cliffs into the sea, the line — "Falling 
like a broken purpose!" 

As they walked along the cliffs, they talked together about the 
legends of King Arthur, for Tennyson was then gathering mate- 
rial for the "Idyls of the King." In his most ambitious poem, 
the "Quest of the Sangreal," Hawker traversed the ground of 
Tennyson's "Holy Grail." It may be that "The Sangreal" would 
have been better known and appreciated if Tennyson had not 
written on the same theme. 

Hawker was highly esteemed by Longfellow and asked the 
assistance of Longfellow in finding a sale for his poetry in 
America. Although seeking Longfellow's aid, Hawker did not 
scruple to speak slightingly of him as a poet. Writing at the 
time of the Trent affair, he says: "Certain it is that there is 
something naturally narrow and meagre in the American mind. 
There is not, it is said, one original book among their publica- 
tions; not a single master mind as an orator or a poet (Long- 
fellow is tuneful but mediocre) or statesman or divine. They 
copy England with a second rate power." The Cornish Bard 
would leave us less even than Sidney Smith. When we read of 
atrocities and barbarities in war to-day, we may temper our judg- 
ment when we recall that the same reports went forth concerning 
our Civil War. This is what Hawker has to say: — 

"And what can equal in horror their mode of savage warfare? 
They offer rewards for the head of conspicuous enemies — Maury 
the Hydraulic Officer to wit. Their light infantry, the Zouaves, 
carry ropes with a running noose to hang their prisoners." 

At the time of Lincoln's assassination, he wrote: "No one can 
fail to be shocked at the foul assassination that has made Mrs. 
Lincoln a widow, but in the judgment after death, it will be re- 
membered that there are 21,000 widows in New York and that 
20,000 of them were made so by the war which Lincoln himself 
carried on, and for which he must answer in the Great Day."' 

With all his eccentric ways, his crude and ignorant opinions of 
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things beyond the boundaries of Cornwall, his unchristian atti- 
tude towards those who differed with him in religious polity and 
worship, Hawker's heart was warm and the hand a man's. Over 
the door of the vicarage, there are cut in the stone the lines — 

"A House, a Glebe, a Pound a Day; 
A Pleasant Place to Watch and Pray. 
Be true to Church — Be kind to Poor, 

Minister! for evermore." 

Whatever he was not, Hawker was "kind to poor." As I 
stepped over the stone stile into the churchyard, I saw the figure- 
head of a ship placed upright in the ground. It was from the 
ship "Caledonia," wrecked on the rocks below the church, and 
marked the grave of the captain and some of his crew. In those 
days of poor lighthouse service, ships were constantly being 
driven on that iron-walled coast. Before Hawker's day in Mor- 
wenstow, although the wreckers were no more, the people looked 
upon a wreck as a piece of good fortune. Many a child in his 
bedside prayer at night said, "God bless father and mother, an' 
zenda ship to shore 'vore mornin'." But with the advent of 
Hawker, a new spirit arose. Much of his time was spent search- 
ing among the massive boulders along the shore for the bodies 
of those who had perished in the sea, and many a service did he 
read for the sailor-dead, as Morwenstow's bells tolled them to 
their resting-place, until the sea give up her dead. His "Death 
Song" tells how he cared for the victims of the sea, — 

There lies a cold corpse upon the sands, 

Down by the rolling sea; 
Close up the eyes and straighten the hands, 

As a Christian man's should be. 

Bury it deep, for the good of my soul, 

Six feet below the ground; 
Let the sexton come and the death-bell toll, 

And good men stand around. 

Lay it among the churchyard stones, 
Where the priest hath blest the clay; 

1 cannot leave the unburied bones, 
And I fain would go my way. 
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In the face of the cliff below the church, Hawker built a rude 
shelter out of boards from the wreckage of ships. There he 
would sit smoking his pipe, looking out over the stormy Atlantic, 
and composing his songs and ballads. As years passed by, life 
became harder for him and the sea wrought and was tempestuous. 
His wife, for whom he had singular attachment, died and left 
him in utter loneliness. "Sangreal" was composed in the days 
after the death of his wife, and here and there Hawker and his 
sorrows speak, — "Mid all things fierce, and wild, and strange- 
Alone !" And here,— 

"Ah ! native Cornwall ! throned upon the hills, 
Thy moorland pathways worn by angels' feet, 
Thy streams that march in music to the sea 
'Mid Ocean's merry noise, his billowy laugh! 
Ah me! A gloom falls heavy on my soul, 
The birds that sang to me in youth are dead." 

The lonely Vicar chose for a second wife, a young Polish 
woman, who bore him several daughters, and added both to his 
joys and his cares. When he was dying during a visit to Ply- 
mouth, in 1875, his wife called in the Roman Catholic Canon, 
Mansfield, and the last rites of the Roman Church were admin- 
istered to him. He was buried in Plymouth. Thus Morwenstow 
is not the keeper of the dust of him who made her famous. When 
he was leaving on that final trip to Plymouth, Hawker, standing 
by the grave of his wife, said to his sexton, "I am very old, and 
am going away from home, and I do not know what may befall 
me. But promise me most solemnly that, should I die anywhere 
away from Morwenstow, you will fetch my body and lay me here 
beside my first wife." In striking contradiction to this wish, 
there has been carved on his grave in the Roman Catholic Cem- 
etery in Plymouth the prayer of Augustine's mother, Monica: 
"Lay this body anywhere ; be not concerned about that. The only 
thing I ask of you is that you make remembrance of me before 
the altar of the Lord wheresoever you are." About the base of 
the cross that stands on his grave are the words from "Sangreal," 
"I would not be forgotten in this land." That wish, at least, has 
been granted him. 
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On the memorial bell in the tower, there are inscribed the 
words from his ballad, "The Silent Tower of Bottreaux": 

"Come to thy God in time, 
Come to thy God at last." 

Summer and winter, seedtime and harvest, the bells of Mor- 
wenstow sound out over hill and glen and cliffs, speaking like 
the voice of God through the mighty noise of the sea, calling 
men to worship and to pray, to come to God in time, to come to 
God at last. 

The very ground with speech is fraught, 

The air is eloquent of God. 

In vain would doubt or mockery hide 

The buried echoes of the past ; 

A voice of strength, a voice of pride, 

Here dwells within the storm and blast. 

Still points the tower, and pleads the bell ; 

The solemn arches breathe in stone; 
Window and wall have lips to tell 

The mighty faith of days unknown. 
Yea ! flood and breeze, and battle-shock 

Shall beat upon this church in vain; 
She stands a daughter of the rock, 

The changeless God's eternal fane. 

Clarence Edward Macartney. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



